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PLAN OF HOLY HOUSE 


Scale of Cubits 
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DOORTO MIDDLE CHAMBER CLEVATION OF COURT WALL ALTAR 


BIBLE DATA OF 
“THE HOUSE WHICH KING SOLOMON BUILT FOR JEHOVAH” 


(1 Kings 6: 7. 


MATERIALS 


thither. Neither hammer, nor ax, nor any tool 
of iron, was heard while building. 

Cepar.—The roof and partitions were of 
beams and boards of cedar, including the floor frame. 

F'ir.—The floor was covered with planks of fir. 

GoLp.—The interior of the whole house was overlaid 
with gold, including the altar, also cherubim, made of 
olive-trees, “and he overlaid the cherubim with gold.” 
Floors also, within the oracle and without, in the 
house. 

Divisions were the porch, house, oracle, thirty cham- 
bers on the main floor. Most Holy Place, called the 
oracle, which contained the Ark of the Covenant only. 
‘There was also the upper house (2 Kings 23: 12; 1 Chron. 
28: 11), the treasuries (1 Chron. 28: 12); and the sanc- 
tuary. 

DIMENSIONS AND PLian.—The length thereof was 
threescore cubits (clear, inside measure). The breadth 
was twenty cubits, and the height thereof thirty cubits. 
The porch, whose length was twenty cubits, or breadth 
of the house, while its breadth was ten cubits. 

Winbows.—“Of narrow lights,” “of fixed lattice,” 
lighted the chambers of the stories against wall of tem- 
ple roundabout, both oracle and house. The nethermost 
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was five cubits broad, and middle was six cubits broad, 
and third was seven cubits broad. 

NARROW RESTS on walls round about were left that 
the floor beams should not be fastened in the walls of 
the house. 

The door for the middle chamber was in the right side 
of the house, leading up winding stairs from the first, 
through the third chamber, and then to the upper house, 
or upper chambers. 

THE ROOF was framed with beams and boards of 
cedar, as also the floors; the timbers resting on ledges 
of the walls of the house. The partition wall, too, was 
of boards of cedar, furred from floor to ceiling, the oracle 
even the same, and there was no stone seen in the in- 
terior, for the floor boards were of fir and also overlaid 
with gold, while the walls were carved with knops and 
open flowers, palm-trees and cherubim. 

THE ORACLE was twenty cubits in length thereof, 
twenty cubits in breadth, and twenty cubits in height, 
furred with cedar, carved and overlaid with pure gold; 
chains of gold (festoons) were also hung, or carved, 
before the oracle (on partition). In the oracle the two 
heroic cherubim of olive-tree stood ten cubits high, with 
wings each five cubits to uppermost part; the cherub was 
ten cubits high; both cherubs were of one measure. He 
set the cherubim within the inner house, having wings 


stretched forth, wing to wall and wing to wing, in the 
midst, overlaid also with gold. Upon the walls were 
carved figures of cherubim, palm-trees and open flowers, 
within and without the oracle; and the doors to the oracle 
were of olive-tree, whose lintel and sideposts were one- 


htth of the wall in measure. Two doors, carved like the 


wall, were overlaid with gold (1 Kings 6: 32), having 
hinges of gold (1 Kings 7: 50). 

FRONT DOOR OF TEMPLE measured one-fourth part 
of wall: two doors of firwood, two leaves each door, 
folding. The walls of the inner court were constructed 
with three rows of hewn stone and a row of cedar beams 
ClptcinessO3.00;, Ezra soca) 

THE CHAPITERS upon the two pillars in the porch 
were five cubits high, carved with lily-work and pome- 
eranates also over against the belly which was by 
the network. Pomegranates, two hundred, in two rows 
round about upon the other chapiter. 

The two bowls of the chapiters were covered with 
network, with four hundred pomegranates, two rows 
each pillar (at the necking). “In the month of May in 
Granada the almond-trees are in a tender bloom, and 
the blood-red blossoms are on the pomegranate-tree.” 

Piiiars.—He set the two pillars in porch of temple. 
Right (south) pillar he called Jachin. Left (north) pil- 
lar, Boaz. 

THE TWO BRASS SHAFTS were each eighteen cubits 
high; a line of twelve cubits did compass either of 
them about: upon which were two chapiters of molten 
brass, each five cubits high, with relief nets of checker- 
work and wreaths of chainwork wrought thereon, seven 


for each chapiter round about. Two rows of pomegran- 
ates round about the one network, to circle the chapi- 
ters. (The shell was four fingers thick. Jer. 52: 21.) 

THE ALTAR OF INCENSE in the house was of cedar, 
overlaid with gold. 


DESCRIPTION IN CHRONICLES 
(2; Chron sae 
wt IMENSIONS. which BES laid for the 


Length was threescore chisite: 
Breadth was twenty cubits (clear inside). 

‘THE PorcH before the house was as the breadth of 
the front, which was twenty cubits, and height was 120 
cubits. (?) Measured from foot of the mount. (?) 

THE TEMPLE was overlaid with pure gold. Greater 
house ceiled with firwood, also was overlaid with fine 
gold, and set thereon palm-trees and chains. 

INSIDE overlaid woodwork with gold, and graved 
cherubim on the walls. 

He garnished the house with onyx, glittering stones, 
divers colors, and all manner of precious stones (1 Chron. 
29: 2) and marble for beauty. 

Tue Most Hoty HousE was twenty cubits long 
and twenty cubits wide. 

Two CHERUBIM in the Most Holy House were over- 
laid with gold, whose wings from wall to wall were 
twenty cubits in length, five cubits each. They stood 
on their feet, with faces inward. 


BEFORE THE ORACLE a veil of blue, purple, crimson and 
fine linen (interwoven) with cherubim wrought thereon. 

THE GREAT PILLARS before the house were thirty-five 
cubits (?) high, with chapiters five cubits high. (Meas- 
ured from the court pavement.) | 

CHAINS, as in oracle, on top of pillars with a hundred 
pomegranates on chains. 


DAVID’S CONCEPTION 
(1 Chronicles 28.) 

ND David assembled all the princes of Israel, 
S| the princes of the tribes and the captains of the 
‘| companies that served the king by course; the 
=} captains of thousands, captains of hundreds, 
and the rulers over all the substance and possessions 
of the king and of his sons; with the officers and 
the mighty men, even all the mighty men of valor, 
unto Jerusalem. Then David, the king, stood upon 
his feet and said: “Hear me, ye my brethren and my 
people. As for me it was in my heart to build an 
house of rest for the ark of the covenant of the Lord, and 
I made ready for the building. Now I have prepared 
with all my might, for the house of my God, the gold, sil- 
ver, brass, iron and wood; onyx stones, stones to be set; 
stones for inlaid work, of divers colors, and all manner 
of precious stones and marble in abundance; and the 
Lord said unto me, ‘Solomon, thy son, shall build my 
house and my courts.’ ” 

“And David said to Solomon, Take heed now, for the 
Lord hath chosen thee to build an house for the sanc- 
tuary. Be strong and do it.” 


“Then David gave to Solomon, his son, the pattern of 
the porch of the temple, and the house thereof, and of 
the upper rooms thereof, and of the inner chambers there- 
of, and of the mercy-seat; and the patterns of all he had 
designed by the spirit for the courts of the houses of the 
Lord and for all the chambers round about; for the treas- 
ury of the house of God (Neh. 12: 44). Treasure of dedi- 
cated things for the courses of the priests, and the Le- 
vites, including all the works of the service of the house 
of the Lord and for the vessels of the service thereof. All 
this, said David, have I been made to understand in writ- 
ing from the hand of the Lord, even all the works of this 
pattern.” (Design and detail.) 

THE PATTERN included plans, elevations, dimensions, 
construction, decoration, furnishings. 

THE Porcu.—The front elevation, columns, capitals, 
pilasters. 

Tue Houses.—The greater house, with its altar of 
incense, ten tables for shewbread, ten candlesticks there- 
on, with their seven lamps each. 

THE OraActe.—Inner house, or Most Holy Place. In- 
cluding the position of the ark of the covenant, brought 
from the tabernacle: the cherubim of heroic size over- 
shadowing the ark ona chariot platform (1 Chron. 28: 
18). The wall and ceiling decoration carved in relief, 
overlaid within with beaten gold. 

THE TREASURIES.—For precious metals, vessels for 
sanctuary services and dedicated instruments, desig- 
nated in the upper rooms. 

THE Upper House or UppPer Rooms (1 Chron. 28: 
11)—uses of which are not indicated—may have 
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been used for instruction of the priests in their courses, 
orders, times for their service to be rendered, etc. (Ezra 
6: 18; 2 Chron. 3:9). If used for this purpose, was of 
itself the same size as the oracle below, and ten cubits 
in height; convenient vestries and ante-rooms opened 
into it, as well as exits, and 

THE CHAMBERS Rounp Axsout.—The eighty-four 
rooms about the house and oracle were used as vestries 
for the priests. ‘When the priests enter,” observes Eder- 
sheim, “they shall not go out of the Holy Place to the 
outer court directly, but there they shall put on other gar- 
ments which shall approach to that pertaining to the peo- 
ple (Cl Chron. 23: 28; Ezek) 40: 1/79 Ee zrago el Oise 
the rooms for the treasure—implements and vessels of 
gold, silver and brass. 

THE WINDING stairs from the nethermost to the up- 
permost rooms—out of the door of the middle chamber on 
north and south walls communicated to each floor, in- 
cluding the galleries above the chambers. ‘These gal- 
leries communicated in turn with the outer air, providing 
light and ventilation to the house. 

Norte.—lIf the tabernacle was stored at all, it would not 
require a room of those dimensions; much of it (its gold, 
silver and brass) must have been re-wrot into new and 
suitable temple implements. Some may have served 
the same purpose as in the tabernacle. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE 


The provision for the erection of the temple, it will be 
noted, was through voluntary offerings, King David him- 
self leading (1 Chron. 29: 3, 4). “Moreover, also, be- 


cause I have set my affection to the house of my God, see- 


ing that I have a treasure of mine own of gold and of 
silver, I give it unto the house of my God over and above 
all that I have prepared for the Holy House; even three 
thousand talents of gold of Ophir, seven thousand talents 
of refined silver to overlay the walls of the house with- 
al.” (Where was silver used so much? Utensils? Upper 
house?) Of gold for the things of gold, of silver for the 
things of silver, and for all manner of work to be made 
by the hands of artificers. 

Who, then, offereth willingly to consecrate himself 
this day unto the Lord? 

Then the people rejoiced, for they had offered will- 
ingly because with a perfect heart they offered willingly 
to the Lord. 

“But who am I, and what is my people, that we should 
be able to offer so willingly after this sort? For all things 
come ot thee, and of thine own have we given thee.” 


DAVID’S OFFERING TOWARD THE TEMPLE 
(1 Chron. 29: 4.) 


3,000 talents of gold of Ophir—and 
7,000 talents refined silver ($104,397,000.00?). 
Other offerings, 7,5. | 
5,000 talents and 10,000 darics of gold. 
10,000 talents of silver, 100,000 talents of iron. 
(Where?) 
Gold to overlay the walls of the houses and for things 
of gold, silver for things of silver, and for all manner of 
works to be made by the hands of artificers. 


THE BRAZEN ALTAR 


2 Curon. 4: 1—He made the altar of brass 20 cubits 
by 20 cubits and 10 cubits high. 

The king hallowed the middle of the court that was 
before the house of Jehovah, for there he offered burnt- 
offerings (1 Kings 8: 64; 9:25). Three times a year 
Solomon hallowed the middle of the court, for the altar 
before the house (2 Chron. 7: 7). 

THe Mo.iten Sea.—The position of the Molten Sea 
was on the right side of the house, eastward toward the 
south (2 Chron. 4: 10). 


PLAN AND DESIGN 


The plan and design were given to David by the Spirit 
Grehiroiecs nl 1) 1229 oe 

He gave the plans to Solomon—designs and details 
of the porch, houses, treasuries, upper chambers, inner 
parlors and the place of the mercy-seat. 

Also the inner courts, chambers round about, treas- 
uries of the house of God, and treasuries of dedicated 
things, even the vessels of the service. Instruments 
of all manner of service of the house of the Lord; instru- 
ments of silver of every kind. 

Candlesticks of gold for their lamps. 

Candlesticks of silver and lamps, according to thei 
use thereto. (Upper House? Chambers?) 7 

Golden tables of shewbread, silver-plated tables, 
flesh-hooks, bowls and cups. 

Gold and silver basins. Gold for altar of incense, also 


for the chariot of the cherubim, spreading their wings 


over the ark of the covenant. 


“All this,” said David, “the Lord made me under- 
stand in writing by his hand upon me, even the work of 
the pattern. (Plans.) I have prepared with all my might 
for the house of my God, gold, silver, brass, iron, wood, 
onyx, stones, to be set, glistening stones of divers colors, 
all manner of precious stones, and marble stones in abun- 
dance (1 Chron. 29: 3; 1 Kings 6: 30-36). Floors over- 
laid with gold, doors, olive-tree, carvings of cherubim, 
palm-trees, open flowers.” 

Covered them with gold fitted upon carved work. 
He built the inner court (inner walls) with three rows of 
hewn stone and a row of cedar beams (1 Kings 7: 14). 
Hiram was the skilled artisan, a widow’s son, of the tribe 
of Naphtali, whose father was a free man of Tyre, also a 
skilled artisan (so he was half Hebrew). 


THE HOUSE WHICH KING SOLOMON BUILT 
FOR JEHOVAH 
THE AUTHOR’S STATEMENT. 

erejr TER years of careful study and research, 
A Nek) Scripture by Scripture with critical analysis, 
| the following conclusion has been reached 

s=3] without bias of knowledge of other studies. 
The building was a design of its own; that it was nei- 
ther Egyptian, Assyrian nor Phoenician (for David sub- 
dued all nations, and Solomon was wise above all kings 
—see Deut. 7: 6), and because the Hebrews considered 
themselves a superior people, having oracles directly 
from Jehovah, they adopted very little, if any, from the 
idolatrous nations about them whom He and they ab- 

horred. 


Professor McGarvey’s significant description of its 
appearance comprehended much truth, and has been an 
aid in the submitted design as naturally developed under 
architectural rules; viz.: “It was plain without and rich 
within, just as any Christian ought to be.” 

As described in the Books of Kings and Chronicles, 
it is drawn to a scale of cubit measurements conform- 
ing literally to the said description in plan, construction 
and design as far as described, using principles of archi- 
tecture to fill structural gaps. 

Each part of the structure, with great precision, 
was carefully completed at places remote from the site, 
mechanically and mathematically perfect according to 
the prepared details; and, when delivered on the site, was 
simply and quietly laid in its respective position accord- 
ing to number or other mark corresponding thereto, and 
which was made, under direction of God (2 Sam. 7: 4-13; 
1 Chron. 22: 11, etc.), to produce a building representing 
purity, and of a kingly appearance; and so crowned with 
gold which glistened in the sunlight (Geikie’s “Life of 
Christ’—note “History of Art in Chaldea and Assyria”) 
and was brilliant amid storms; a holy house where only 
those who served the temple were permitted to enter. 

The house, in addition to the ten candlesticks, was 
lighted near the ceiling through openings in the north 
and south walls, with interior walls, floor and ceiling 
furred and plated with gold, was dazzling as one entered 
(2: @hroni. 72122). 

While the oracle, otherwise the same, was without 
openings except the entrance doors, which were hidden 
behind richly embroidered curtains, disturbed but once a 


year at the annual fast day—Day of Atonement—by the 
high priest of the Jewish religious system, according 
to its law, and the word of Jehovah, “I will dwell in 
thick darkness” (1 Kings 8: 12, and 2 Chron. 6: 1). 

The walls of the building were of white stone. Jo- 
sephus says in amplifying: ‘They erected the body of the 
temple quite up to the roof with white stone, polished 
and made with great skill, so smoothly and harmo- 
niously laid that there appeared no sign of hammer or 
other instrument of the mason.” 

No reference in Kings is given as to the underpin- 
ning, nor of outside steps to the temple, but tradition, 
both by the Talmud and the Jewish Encyclopedia, in- 
dicate that such existed, and Edersheim states that, in 
Herod’s restoration, one would reach the first floor 
by mounting a flight of twelve steps to the porch— 
therefore being architecturally a proper feature, dig- 
nified and good proportion, it is adopted in this study. 

He also states that there were thirty chambers round 
about the temple and the oracle, by their closeness one 
to another, and their dimensions five cubits square at 
the nethermost, and the doors to and through these series 
of chambers were “in the space that was left” in the 
thickness of the wall. 

The door to the middle chamber was on the right 
side (facing with the building) of the house, and in 
this case was on the south side. It is, therefore, only 
conjecture that for ease of passage as well as symmetry 
in plan that at least a “winding stair” was also on the left 
side of the house. 

Josephus states that a peculiarity of (this or) these 


staircases was that they were so constructed as to. 


strengthen the walls of the house. This doubtless was 
effected by a center stone pier in place of the usual 
well-hole common in winding stairs. This pier also, be- 
sides sustaining one end of all the steps and landings, 
secreted the door to the middle chamber from view out- 
side. 

The construction of the “inner court” walls is de- 
scribed as being of three rows (courses) of hewn stone 
and one row of cedar beams, which in the nature 
of a “nailing strip’ was embedded in the joints of the 
wall. It is, as shown on sectional drawings, a fine me- 
chanical and perfect means of securing in place, “without 
the use of hammer or any iron tool,” the boards and 
planks of cedar which were, like the boards of the taber- 
nacle, fitted with tenons at each end, to slip into the mor- 
tices or “sockets” provided for that object—these tiers 
of “boards” were carved in bold relief, and gold plates 
were beaten on to them, properly secured and so brought 
to the temple, then set in place; and the “rows” of cedar 
beams, morticed, were laid to receive these tenons, while 
the beam was secured in place by three “rows” more of 
hewn stone laid on the beam, and so throughout the 
height of the inner walls to the ceiling beams. 


STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE 


As to the style of architecture, no two encyclopedias, 
or writers, seem to agree. Some contend that it was 
Egyptian. Chipiez, a French architect, makes an elab- 
orate showing in this style, as some others have. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA writer claims that “as 


Solomon had to call in aid from Tyrian craftsmen, it 
can not be questioned that the design was derived from 
Tyrian architecture.” 

Whereas the “Biblical World” reasons that “state- 
ments made clearly indicate that the foreign artisans 
who had charge of the work introduced many distinctive 
features of the temples of their own lands, and that 
as Phoenician was simply a modification of Egyptian, it 
was the style employed in design.” 

The writer in Chambers’ Encyclopedia says “there 
are many theories as to the origin of the plan; some 
think it distinctively Hebrew; others, that it was foreign 
in origin, but they disagree as to the nation. It is very 
natural to suppose that the Tyrian skilled workmen must 
have contributed to the plan of the building.” The 
writer further observes: “It was therefore natural that 
the Hebrew king, whose own subjects were unskilled in 
architecture, should send to Hiram for architects and 
workmen, and that the plan of decoration of the new 
sanctuary closely resembled the Phcenician models.” 

McCLINTOCK AND STRONG say: “We have little more 
than a few fragmentary notices, which are quite insuffi- 
cient to enable us to make a correct architectural repre- 
sentation of it, or even to arrive at any very definite 
idea of many things belonging to its complicated struc- 
ture and arrangement. All attempts that have been 
made have utterly failed, and, for the most part, pro- 
ceeded upon wrong principles.” 

GEIKIE describes the cresting thus: ‘““The Jews called 
these points raven-scarers.” 

JEwisH ENCYCLOPEDIA says, “The temple was sur- 


rounded by a battlemented wall,” and Josephus states “he 
also placed a partition about the temple” that “no for- 
eigner may pass within the lattice and wall around the 
sanctuary;” also adds, “He built beyond this court a 
quadrangular building with great and broad cloisters, 
very high gates with golden doors, one each side, north, 
east, south and west.” 

That there is sufficient proof that Solomon’s temple 
was not a copy of those in Babylon, Egypt or Phoenicia, 
“though it embodied features of all,” is corroborated in 
the statement of the sacred Scripture (1 Chron. 28: 11) 
and the nineteenth verse is very explicit. ‘All this,” 
said David, “the Lord made me to understand in writing 
by his own hand upon me, even all the works of this pat- 
tern” (plan and design), and foreshadowed the majestic 
Greek. 

In the.simplest and most natural development of the 
exterior, from the explicit description of the plan, pil- 
lars, etc., as given in sacred writings, while antedating 
Greek architecture by four hundred years, it pointed to 
the latter as a development of it through tradition; e. g., 
the porch, the pitch of the roof, the suppressed pediment, 
the great beam ends extending every five cubits on each 
side wall, supported by the “triglyphs” under each end, 
the openings for light in the upper portion of the house, 
forming what the Greeks called ‘“metope”; the massive 
and beautiful proportions of those two remarkable and 
majestic pillars—with burnished shafts and molded caps; 
also “the molten chapiters upon the two pillars had 
pomegranates above, over against the belly which was 
by the network,” indicate clearly the Greek pilasters of 


a later date. The proportion of the exterior, too, evi- 
dently by tradition and development, has been ideal 
even to the present century, and is quite unmistakable, 
while the Greeks refined their details to the highest de- 
gree, so that Herod’s Restoration, or Herod’s Temple, 
was largely Greek in its detail, as intimated by the Jew- 
ish historian, saying: “Sacred tradition compelled Herod 
to conform closely to the ancient plan of the Holy House, 
allowing him to vary little from precedent save in its 
facade. His Grecized taste and his genius for building 
found ample scope in the temple courts and cloisters, 
therefore Solomon’s temple was an artistic structure of 
the highest conception in its commanding position of 
the mount, in its pleasing effect of the polished white 
marble crowned with cedar-wood (gold plated) cresting, 
and its symmetrical proportion, it surpassed Herod’s 


temple.” 
PILLARS 


About the two majestic pillars there seems to be some 
erroneous, or at least conflicting, conceptions. “En- 
cyclopedia Britannica” suggests: “Perhaps the closest 
analogy to the frontispiece of Solomon’s temple is found 
in the oft-cited one of the Temple of Paphos, Phcenicia, 
of which a representation from a coin is annexed.” 
(Here the porte is flanked with slender towers.) But 
the Scripture (1 Kings 7: 19) is quite clearly to the con- 
trary (the chapiters in the porch were lily-work), and 
when it reads im the porch, it does not mean outside, but 
was a feature of the porch necessitated by the plan, and 
is corroborated by the description of what the Greeks 
termed pilaster. 


no 
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PLAN OF UPPER MOUSE COS 


It these pillars were monoliths, no porch is required, 
but only a porte, perfecting the porch design. Whether 
there was brought out the graceful entasis to the shaft 
may be a question, but it can be easily believed and 
caused that unusual charm of a perfect column not 
discovered by those of Egypt or Syria. 

The chapiter, or capital, so minutely described, was 
conspicuously original and graceful both in form and 
proportion, and impressed itself by tradition upon later 
architecture, which has been retained as vital to a perfect 
facade. 

The beadwork at the necking, and garlands of “chain- 
work,” seven about each capital, were a conspicuous 
innovation and improvement upon the plain lotus cap 
of the Egyptian, which is comparatively ungraceful and 
weak; the palm leaf. was sometimes used. 

It proves that David’s diversified, remarkable tal- 
ents were here given original scope, a permanent truth 
showing strength as well as graceful beauty. 

There is an unnecessary clinging to tradition when 
the sacred writings are so correct and minute in their 
statements, and if David’s word is to be relied on, while 
its mechanical construction is of the simplest and truest, 
there need be no surprise as to its lofty design and pro- 
portion, as well as purpose of this remarkable temple— 
an edifice representing peace. 


DECORATION 


In the house, oracle and upper chambers, the scheme 
of interior decoration was carved wood covered with 
beaten gold—the former conventional, the motif con- 


sisting of the palm-tree, the pomegranate, open flowers, 
gourds or the wild cucumber, and cherubim. 

There were festoons, or “wreaths of chainwork” 
within the oracle, and upon the house side of partition 
between it and the house. 

The ceiling was timbered, paneled, carved and over- 
laid with gold. 

The floor, too, paneled as a pavement, covered 
with beaten gold, which may have been crude in design, 
but carefully symmetrical. 

The gold-covered doors, both to the house and to 
the oracle, were carved with emblems similar to those 
on walls. Onyx, too, and glittering stones, divers col- 
ors, and all manner of precious stones and marbles for 
beauty, were introduced. 

The two veils, one at the east entrance and the other 
before the oracle, were of blue, purple, scarlet and fine 
linen, woven especially with emblems, and cherubim 
were introduced, interwoven in their most graceful 
forms. It is observed through tradition that sey- 
enty-two strands were used in their weaving, each 
having twenty-four threads—six purple, six purple-red 
and six blue, these being colors especially holy. The 
grapevine may also have been introduced, as it is much 
cultivated (Ps. 80: 8). 

Probably, at Jerusalem, the cherubim and palm- 
trees in decoration indicated a survival of the idea that 
the abode of God was in the Garden of Eden. 

The use of symbols in art co-exist with the advent 
of man into history—largely relating to customs and 
religion—the object or its size as a substitute. 


One of the proofs that the building was not Egyptian 
is sufficiently clear in the use of the palm-tree, pome- 
granate and open flowers, as against the lotus, the papy- 
rus, feathers, serpents, etc., used by the Egyptians, and 
the six hundred years’ remove from their captivity, 
for they had turned their back upon their captivity; 
again, Egyptian characteristic decoration was strong 
tones of color—that of the temple was pure gold, 
monotone, throwing shades and shadows of carved 
work. 

The chambers round about are not mentioned as 
being overlaid with gold, but, as the king provided rare 
and beautiful marbles and precious stones, they may 
have there, and in the gallery, been made use of in the 
ornament—they would easily bring the cost of the struc- 
ture up to surprising figures. 

It is to be noted, too, that very much use was made 
of the square and its multiple; as an example, the 
lintel and the posts of the door of the oracle were 
a fifth of the wall (1 Kings 6:31), showing equal 
measurements, the chambers round about, also the 
oracle itself. 

Like the Greek, four hundred years later, there seems 
to have been the unit, divisions and multiples of the 
sacred cubit, as against the diameter of the column, 
among the Greeks. The sacred cubit differed, too, from 
the ordinary Jewish and from the Egyptian, the Grecian 
and the Roman; but as these drawings are based on 
the cubit, they are true, whatever the actual length in 
modern measurements. There are other proofs of the 
influence of David’s plan adopted by Greek tradition. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE HOUSE WHICH KING 
SOLOMON BUILT FOR JEHOVAH 


(18hines 627, ol0lS Bate 


WHE building comprised the following divi- 
04 Kg) Sions: The House, or Holy Place, in front 
? ep) of which was the porch; behind it the oracle, 

aie} or Holy of Holies; around these two were 

thirty small rooms, or chambers, in three stories. 

Over the oracle was the upper house, a room of 
the same size, but of only half the height, reached by 
winding stairways. The treasuries were also somewhere 
in the upper part of the building, for safety. 

The house was forty cubits long within, twenty 
wide and thirty high; the porch was the width of the 
house, and ten cubits, 18-4 in depth, with its two 
mammoth brass columns. 

The oracle was also twenty cubits wide, and of 
the same length and height, being in shape a perfect 
cube, with a single opening. It contained only the 
ark of the covenant and two winged figures of heroic 
size, called cherubim, made of olive wood, and were ten 
cubits in height, with spread wings, each five cubits long, 
making twenty cubits in all, so that they touched the 
walls on either side and met in the middle over the ark. 

The roof and the floors, both of the house and the 
oracle and of the chambers, rested on ledges of the 
stone walls which, accordingly, diminished in thickness 
as they went up. 

The partition between the house and the oracle was 
of cedar planks; the walls of the house, the oracle and 


upper house were furred with cedar from floor to ceil- 
ing. The flooring was of fir. Thus there was no stone 
visible in the interior of either room. The lintel and 
doorposts of the main entrance between the porch and 
the house measured a quarter part of the wall in which 
it stood; that is to say, five cubits 9-2". It was closed 
by two doors of fir, each consisting of two folding leaves 
2-3. An 18” cubit would be 1-10" too small. 

The lintel and doorposts at the entrance into the Holy 
of Holies were smaller, measuring only a fifth of the 
width of the house, or four cubits, and square 7-4. 
The double doors were of olive wood. 

Of the three stories of chambers which surrounded 
both the house and the oracle, the lower was five cubits 
broad, 9-2", the middle six 11-0, and the upper one 
seven 12-10. The floor beams were not built into the 
walls, but, as has been said, resting upon ledges of the 
walls. On the right side, or southern side of the build- 
ing, and perhaps also on the other side, were winding 
stairs leading from the first story to the upper house. 

The chambers were lighted by narrow windows “of 
fixed lattice,’ the temple itself had windows near the 
ceiling, the Holy of Holies none at all. 

The inner walls, enclosing the Holy Place and the 
Holy of Holies, were constructed of three rows of hewn 
stone and a row of cedar beams. No stone, as has been 
said, was visible either in the house itself, the oracle or 
the upper house; and all the woodwork of the walls and 
ceilings and of the floors and doors was covered with 
gold, as also the cherubim. The walls and doors were 
carved with figures of cherubim and palm-trees, with 


festoons and garlands, “knops” and open flowers. All 
the construction was made entirely ready before it 
was brought to the building, and during the whole 
process of erection there was no sound of ax or hammer 
or any iron tool. 

The building faced the east, and the exterior of the 
building, from the pavement of the court of the priests 
to the crown molding and cresting, was of pure white 
marble blocks with polished faces so carefully jointed as 
to appear to be one block pierced at regular intervals of 
six cubits by narrow window openings in four tiers on 
three faces, allowing light and air to every room except 
the oracle, which was without openings other than the 
double-door entrance screened by the veil of the temple. 

The roof was constructed of heavy cedar beams span- 
ning the width of the building every five cubits, resting 
directly on the stone withes, or partitions, between the 
chambers throughout the entire length of the building, 
rebated for the ceiling planks and wall-plate. These 
beams were furred on top sufficiently to receive plank 
roofing overlapping each other from the wall-plate to 
the ridge, a gable roof, forming a watershed, covered and 
flashed with silver or gold metal. 

The porch is specifically described as having two 
brass pillars with polished shafts eighteen cubits in 
height, with a shell of four fingers’ thickness and twelve 
cubits in circumference. 

Upon the shafts rested wrought brass capitals, bell- 
shaped, five cubits in height, ornamented with a ground 
of network over which lily-work was carved in high 
relief. About each capital were seven festoons of carved 
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flowers and pomegranates: encircling the shaft at the 
necking were two rows of one hundred pomegranates 
each. Altogether presenting a conspicuous innovation 
upon the capitals of the Egyptian or Pheenician, then 
in vogue. Shadow instead of color—vegetation as motif 
instead of animal and reptile upon not only the capitals 
of the columns, but the ornament of exterior and interior 
of the whole building. 

The winding stairs occupied the space of the middle 
chamber of the north and south walls, constructed in 
the nature of an additional strengthening of those long, 
straight walls, by means of a center shaft, or pier, in 
place of the present-day well-hole, with the steps and 
landings cut in blocks, so that the entire middle chamber, 
with its walls and withes, was substantially a pier from 
the ground floor throughout the height of these stories 
to the level of the floor of the upper house and the gal- 
leries over the vestry-rooms. 

The landings of the winding stairs were seven and six 
risers above one another of modern standard dimension. 
Used only by individual priests in reaching their cham- 
bers, and not a public stairway, they were narrow, about 
the width of modern common house stairs. 

The court of the priests (Ezek. 40: 17, 18), in the 
west square of which the temple stood, was a paved 
plateau 100 x 200 cubits, and two or three cubits above 
the level of the great court or the court of the people. 
It was enclosed by a wall of three or four cubits, similar 
to that of the tabernacle of the testimony, and for the 
same purpose; namely, that none but the priests were 
permitted to enter, and only when they were doing duty 


in their appointed courses. This plateau was reached by 
a flight of steps located on the east front, and used the 
same as the curtain to the court of the tabernacle. 

Its elevation not only served as a guard against the 

entrance of the people, but materially aided their wit- 
nessing of the sacrificial services performed in their 
behalf. ) 
The altar of burnt-offerings stood in the center of the 
east square in front of the temple. It was a very large, 
ornamental brass structure four times the area of that 
used in the tabernacle service. 

It was twenty cubits square and ten cubits high, so 
that, contrary to the Lord’s command in regard to the 
latter (Ex. 20: 26), it had to be reached by steps and 
a long flight. Its height permitted their offerings to be 
witnessed by the people. At least forty priests could 
serve the altar at the same time. The fire on the altar 
kept day and night (Lev. 6: 13). 

Lavers.—There were ten brass lavers to serve the 
great altar, each base four cubits square, and moved on 
wheels, four to each. The lavers were used to wash 
the offerings before being delivered to the priests sery- 
ing the altar; their capacity was forty baths each, about 
one hundred and eighty gallons. 

BRAZEN SEA.—There was, between the temple and the 
altar toward the south, the Brazen Sea. The sea was 
used by the priests for the ceremonial washing of their 
own hands and feet as they entered their courses and 
served at the great altar. It was in form a great basin, 
five cubits high, and ten cubits in diameter at the rim, 
or lip. It rested on a pedestal, or base, and was supported — 


also by twelve oxen of brass, with heads facing the four 
cardinal points of the compass, three each, and with their 
hind parts depressed under the great basin and toward 
each other. They formed the ornamental part of the 
base of the sea. 

Under the rim there were cast knops, or wild cucum- 
ber, ten in every cubit of the thirty measuring the cir- 
cumference; the sea had a capacity of two thousand 
baths—approximately nine thousand gallons, probably 
supplied from the remote cisterns or springs. 

As the tabernacle of the testimony, prepared by Mo- 
ses, had been kept in repair and used up to the time of 
the building of the temple, it was the basis of David’s 
design for a permanent house. It was enlarged and 
its arrangement and contour similarly proportioned. 
The front curtain over the tabernacle folded down over 
the front; it was four cubits wide; the wall was two 
and one-half times its width, or ten cubits high. 

The same proportion appears on the temple facade 
from the cornice to the capital of the brass pillars in 
relation to the whole height from the floor of the porch. 

The general proportion of the arrangement of the 
plan is preserv red, but to make the perspective of the two 
structures in proportion, because of the adding of ves- 
tries, or chambers, about the house and oracle, includ- 
ing the thickness of the walls, an addition of ten cubits 
to the height was required; hence, while the oracle was 
preserved a perfect cube of twenty cubits, the house was 
made thirty cubits high, thus the additional height of 
the roof allowed necessary upper chambers, or the upper 
house over the oracle, and of the same area. 


As, in the construction of the tabernacle, five hori- 
zontal timbers were used, so, in the construction of the 
inner wall of the temple, there were “rows” of cedar 
beams, which secured the furring of the interior walls 
by mortice and tenon, cabinet work, in its place without 
the use of ax or hammer or any iron tool. ‘These 
“boards” or planks were regular in their dimensions, 
like the boards or planks of the tabernacle, fitted top 
and bottom with two tenons each, so that when set in 
their places they formed the interior finish. They were 
carved, and gold plating was hammered on to the form 
of the carving before delivered and set. 

As David prepared all manner of precious stones and 
marbles, these formed the finish of the chambers, wind- 
ing stairs and treasuries, or all the rooms other than the 
house, oracle and upper house, in which no stone was 
seen. In the oracle the only piece of furniture was the 
same ark of the covenant which for several centuries 
alone occupied the Holy of Holies of the tabernacle. 

To give it more dignity and impressive sacredness, it 
was set on a “chariot,” or platform, and overshadowed 
and protected by two heroic angels or messengers, called 
cherubim—men, not women, infants or animals—having 
spread wings as if just descended from God for this 
purpose. 

They were of the same pattern, and stood so that 
their wings reached a height of ten cubits from the 
floor; they were each five cubits in length, together 
spanning the width of the oracle. They faced toward 
the mercy-seat of the ark, in a worshiping attitude, 
standing. 


| The Holy Place of the tabernacle contained only three 
pieces of furniture; namely, the altar of incense, the 
candlestick and the table of showbread. 

The enlarged house contained the altar of incense 
the same, but there were ten tables of shewbread and ten 
candlesticks with their lamps, five on each side. The 
altar remained in the same position as in the tabernacle, 
at the entrance of the Most Holy Place, in front of the 
veil. 

The tables and candlesticks flanked the altar on 
either side at regular intervals, and must have been 
very impressive as the priests entered through the porch 
doorway. 

ALTAR OF INCENSE.—The altar of incense was one 
cubit square and two cubits high, carved and plated 
with gold (with an ornamental crown or cresting, the 
top of which was made suitable to burn incense upon). 

CANDLESTICKS.—The candlesticks, minutely de- 
scribed, were also wrought with gold; the stem and six 
branches each holding a lamp which was supplied with 
olive oil for light. 

Tue TABLES OF SHOWBREAD.—The tables of show- 
bread were each one cubit wide, two cubits long and one 
and one-half cubits high. They were similar to mod- 
ern tables with a top supported on four legs, or “feet.” 
Crowned, carved and plated with gold, each had its own 
candlestick for use at the service hour. 

Upon each table were placed the loaves of show- 
bread, the flagon of wine, with gold bread-plate and 
gold winecup and saucer, all of which were perpet- 
ually used, renewed every seventh day (Ex. 37: 16). 


CHAMBERS.—The chambers about the buildings were 
vestries, or robing-rooms, where the priests about to 
serve in their courses changed their common apparel 
and put on their priestly vestments (Ezek. 44: 19). The 
first-floor chambers were about nine feet square. The 
wall in each was thick enough to provide a settel at 
the window, affording room to sit or recline, and there 
was wall space sufficient for wardrobe, hooks, etc. 

Besides being used as robing-rooms, they were the 
places for eating the sacred offerings and drinking 
of the wine (Ezek. 42: 13, 14). 

There were eighty-four (7x12, multiple of sacred 
unit) of these vestries (ninety, minus the six used for 
stairs), reached, above the first floor, by winding stairs 
in the middle chamber, and they also afforded passages 
from one room to another throughout the entire floor 
at each story. 

Each was lighted by a narrow window perhaps one 
cubit wide, and the opening filled with metal lattice 
of rich design. The floor and ceiling were of wood 
plated with silver. 

TREASURIES 


(1 Chron. 9: 26; 1 Kings 7: 51; 2 Kings 12> 4-9) Ghrom 
2022025 Lee 


There were two large rooms on the level of the 
upper house at the entrance end of the galleries toward ~ 
the east; they were each approximatly thirteen and one- 
half feet by twenty feet, by sixteen feet high, in which 
were stored the sacred vessels, plates, spoons, cups, etc., 
of gold and silver upon proper tables and shelves, and 


hooks; they were lighted at the east wall, leaving the 
two side walls and the center for counters, shelves, 
hooks, etc., necessary. 

These treasuries were farthest removed from the 
outer doors, and not easily accessible, so that they af- 
forded protection for the sacred vessels, dishes and uten- 
sils. 

REVIEW OF STUDIES 
Of “Restoration of Solomon’s Temple,” kindly loaned 
for my aid in my studies, by Wm. R. Ware, professor 
of architecture, Columbia University, New York City. 

(a) Raphael’s conception of the temple at Jerusalem 
is small and cylindrical, with columns all around, and 
has not a trace of Bible warrant. 

(b) James Ferguson (Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Architects), restoration—but is that of Herod, not 
Solomon. 

(c) Parvis Dy Israel Ghipiezae rn irchaay conception: 
not supported by Bible description. “La Porte” might 
measure 120 cubits of heavy, cold, unfinished masonry; 
Egyptian characteristics. A clerestory is shown above 
side chambers—the cornice or crown is reasonable. 

(d) Of the studies submitted by Columbia students of 
architecture, there is more or less uniformity, owing, 
doubtless, to library references, and from them a compi- 
lation, rather than the Bible. 

1. No Porcu. 2. CLerEstory.—The great brass pil- 
lars standing in front of La Porte-like urns, monuments 
or monoliths. Two heavy walls (no scale); without are 
side chambers, square, thirty in number—stairs in 
“porch” or tower. 


(e) F. B. A. Flat roof over whole. Plan is crude 
and the walls thin. 

(f{) C. E. Robbins. F. S. A. des, of Canina’s Des. 
“Commendatore” is thoroughly Egyptian. Clerestory 
and side chambers. Pillars in front of porch. “Two 
thick walls (five cubits), equal dimensions; trussed roof. 

(¢) Newton’s. Very similar to Pederson’s and others, 
but has only twenty-eight chambers. Clerestory; stairs 
in very thick walls of tower “porch.” 

(h) Wilkins. Nearly Greek basilica. Pillars under 
porch supporting entablature, heavy pilasters all around. 
The measurement of this plan is more nearly as specified 
in Kings and Chronicles that either of the former. 

There are thirty square chambers, but the winding 
stairs are just between the porch and the greater house. 

Trussed roof, gable, covers the structure (entire); 
the approaches, too, are nearest the Bible account. 


HISTORIANS’ CONCEPTIONS 


JOSEPHUS” AN DiOGT ria 
(One Thousand Years Later. Volume II. Chronicles 3.) 


as 
Nea 
wid} in the ground, of strong stones, to resist the 
force of time. 
They erected the body of the temple quite up to the 
roof with white stone: the white structure was made 
with great skill, of polished stones (white marble?), laid 


together so smoothly and harmoniously that there ap- 


peared to the spectator no signs of any hammer or other 
instrument of architecture. The roof over the house was 
of cedar, very long beams, which passed through the 
rest and through the whole building, so that the middle 
walls were strengthened by the same beams of timber 
and made firmer (p. 143), all made smooth and had 
ornaments proper for roofs of plates of gold nailed (?) 
upon them. 

There were thirty rooms round about the temple by 
their closeness one to another. 

The porch in front of the temple faced the east. 
(But his measurements and description do not accord 
with the record in 1 Kings, which was written at the 
time of building, and he is excusable for his errors of 
construction, as he must have relied on tradition, being 
neither an artist nor an architect.) 

He made passages through the rooms so they might 
come into one through the other. These rooms were 
five cubits in length and breadth, but in height twenty 
cubits. (The twenty cubits was probably total; 1. e., to 
the height of the oracle, which was twenty cubits.) 
Above these rooms were others, and above them still 
others, so that these reached to the height equal to 
the lower part of the house, the oracle (p. 144). 

A fine contrivance he made for ascent to the upper 
room over the temple (oracle) by steps in the thickness 
of its wall, for it had no large door at the east end 
as the lower house had, but the entrance was by very 
small doors by the sides, so that this contrivance 
was in the nature of a support and strength to the 


building. 


He enclosed the walls (furred) with boards of cedar, 
and fixed on them plates of gold with sculpture upon 
them, so that they shined and dazzled the eyes of those 
who entered, by the splendor of the gold on every side 
of them. 

He also overlaid (furred or lined) the temple within 
and without (?) with boards (planks) of cedar that 
were kept close together by thick chains (likely ten- 
ons, as in the tabernacle). Sculptured doors at the 
entrance overlaid with gold. Thick veil of blue, purple 
and scarlet, and the brightest and softest linen, with 
most curious flowers wrought thereon, which were 
drawn before the doors (within the house) in like 
manner as they were drawn over the inner doors of 
the Most Holy Place, but the porch had nothing of 
that sort. 

He dedicated the most secret place with two cher- 
ubim of solid (?) gold, each five cubits high (plus the 
wings and pedestal, making them ten cubits high— 
see Kings 1) that one wing might touch the southern 
wall and with another the northern, their wings which 
joined each other (touched) were a covering to the ark, 
but nobody can tell or even conjecture what was the 
shape of these cherubim (p. 148). He also placed a par- 
tition about the temple three cubits high, and it was 
for the exclusion of the multitude from coming into the 
temple. 

He built beyond this court a quadrangular building 
with great and broad cloisters, with very high gates, 
golden doors, one each side, north, south, east and 
west. 
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JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA 
(Vol. XIL., p. 86.) 


The whole was surrounded by a battlemented wall. 
The number of gates which the wall contained is some- 
what uncertain, as Josephus and Mishnah differ (Shick’s 
study is shown). 

HEROD’S TEMPLE 


(One Thousand Years after Solomon’s Temple. P. 86.) 


If sacred tradition compelled Hierod to conform 
closely to the ancient plan of the holy house, allowing 
him to vary little from precedents, save in its facade, his 
Grecised taste and his genius for building found ample 
scope in the temple courts and cloisters. (So it was not 
Egyptian, Phcenician nor Syrian.) First of all, he greatly 
enlarged the temple area (p. 8&8). 


THE CLOISTERS 


Around the entire interior of this wall were ranged 
porticoes or cloisters. The finest were those on the 
south. They consisted of four rows of Corinthian col- 
umns of white marble. 

The eastern cloister was known as “Solomon’s porch” 
(John 10: 23). It must accordingly have been believed 
that there were here Solomonic substructions. The open 
space beyond the cloisters was paved with various kinds 
of stone, probably forming mosaics. This outer court, 
strictly speaking, was not a part of the temple. “No 
foreigner may pass within the lattice and wall around 


the sanctuary.” 
The temple proper might be entered by men only. 


King David proposed to build the temple, designed the 
plans and prepared the materials (1 Chron. 28: 3), but 
erection was entrusted to Solomon, a man of peace, 
well fitted to build an edifice representing peace. 

P. 96. Solomon’s temple was an artistic structure 
of the highest conception. In its commanding posi- 
tion on the mount, in the pleasing effect of the white 
stone, ornamented with cedar wood, and its symmetrical 
proportions, it far surpassed Herod’s temple, though 
the latter exceeded in mere magnificence (magnitude). 

It is quite probable that Solomon built only the east- 
ern side, afterward called Solomon’s porch—that later 
kings completed the colonnade all around; this court con- 
tained various kinds of trees—cedar, palm, olive, ete.— 
in whose shadows were performed the licentious rites 
of the Astarte cult. : 

A flight of steps led over a stone wall, “Gison” (Jo- 
sephus Ant., Vol. II., p. 148, Sec. 9), three cubits high, to 
the court of the priests (Jer. 26: 10). 

The Holy Place was a massive stone structure, 
wooden trimmings; in front, on a porch, rose two elab- 
orate (“in the”), isolated pillars, their golden pedes- 
tals and brass shafts rich with lily-shaped capitals; 
brilliant festoons made them works of remarkable ar- 
tistic beauty. 

Entering into the Holy Place through a pair of fold- 
ing doors was a square hall (20x 40 cubits), beautiful 
decorations of expensive wood, cypress floors, walls 
trimmed with cedar, sculptured decorations, cherubs with 
human and animal faces, mysterious trees overlaid with 
gold. 


JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA 
(Showing plan according to Stade.) 


It would have been in perfect darkness but for the 
small loopholes called windows near the ceiling. (Read 
Josephus’ account.) Here we have ten tables, five each 
side, on which stood ten golden candlesticks. From the 
gilded altar arose daily a cloud of incense. 

Hoty or Ho.ies.—In the center of the Holy Place 
stood a dark chamber over which hung a colored cur- 
tain embroidered with cherubs and flowers. 

In its midst was a low rock on which the ark rested. 
Overshadowing it were two huge cherubs with outspread 
wings. 

P. 99. In David’s reign the nomadic idea still pre- 
vailed, and a tent thought to be God’s es dwelling 
(ZA ame /* O)s 

P. 101. Solomon’s temple was not a copy of those 
in Babylon, Egypt or Phcenicia, but embodied features 
derived from all of them. The chambers around the 
Holy Place are said to be storehouses for sacred treas- 
ures, also for courses of the priests and Levites, and 
for all the work of the service (1 Chron. 28: 12). 

Probably, at Jerusalem, the cherubim and palm-tree 
ornaments were survivals of a conception that the abode 
of God was that of the Garden of Eden. 

P. 92 shows elevation of, or by, Chipiez, including 
court of priests in front. 

Notes.—The dimensions of the front do not corre- 
spond with Bible account, nor do the two columns “in 
porch,” for there is no porch shown—but two isolated 


columns, nondescript. The interior perspective (p. 93) 
shows (1) no curtains over door to Holy of Holies; (2) 
cherubim Egyptian, but no palm-trees; (3) ceiling fol- 
lowing roof in panels; (4) gallery, short columns; (5) 
walls are without pilaster division. 


SOLOMON’S TEMPLE 
(Encyclopedia Britannica, VolaxX iia 166.) 


Solomon’s subjects were much behind the Canaanites 
and Philistines in the constructive arts (2 Chron. 2: 
7, 13, 14); and as Solomon had to call in the aid of 
Tyrian craftsmen, it can not be questioned that the de- 
sign was derived from Tyrian architecture. (This wri- 
ter didn’t read his Bible.) 

The general plan, indeed, of the house or chamber, and 
an altar before the door, is, as we have seen, common 
to many countries, especially in temples which had no 
oracle, as was the case with Solomon’s temple, built to 
contain the ark; but all distinctive features are Phceni- 
cian, or, at least, characteristic of the northern Semites, 
of whose art the Phcenicians were then the leading expo- 
nents. 

The chief motif in internal decoration of Solomon’s 
temple were the palm and the cherub—the former is a 
common Phcenician symbol, and the Phcenician associa- 
tion of the latter is clear from Ezekiel 28—the cherub, 
in fact, is only a variety of sphinx, and the way the palm 
and winged animal figures were combined in Phcenician 
is shown (illustrated ornamental moldings). 

Two cherubs with outstretched wings stood in the 
adytum to form a baldachin over the ark—the adytum 


of the temple was a cube 20 cubits each way, the outer 
chamber same breadth, 40 cubits long, 30 cubits high; the 
portico, the breadth of the main building and 10 cubits 
deep; that the two chambers were separated by a solid 
wall and not by a mere partition, may be taken as cer- 
tain if with Stade we understand 1 Kings 6: 31. (See 
plan of royal building.) 

The Hebrew cubit, therefore, was the short cubit of 
antiquity, and for practical purposes equal to the Greek, 
eighteen inches (sacred cubit 217% inches) Thus the 
root-beams had a span of thirty feet, sufficient length to 
make it probable that the wooden pillar (doorpost, R. V.) 
spoken of in 1 Kings 10:12 and 2 Kings 18: 16 sup- 
ported them. 

Allowing for walls, the external measurements could 
not be less than 45x90 cubits—the aspect of the fa- 
cade can only be conjecturally determined, but per- 
haps the closest analogy to the frontispiece of Solo- 
mon’s temple is found in the oft-cited one of the 
temple of Paphos (of which a representation from a 
coin is annexed; here the portico is flanked with slen- 
der towers.) 

Solomon’s temple had “windows of beams (lintels) 
framed in,’ which, Professor Middleton observes, ex- 
plains an analogy between beams in wooden gables of 
the Coptic churches. 

That Solomon’s temple had towers can not be proved, 
for the height of the porch is given in Kings, and the 
120 cubits in Chronicles is obviously an excessive figure, 
due to mistake of writer or copyist (or base of measure, 
say, the foot of the mount. This would reconcile the dis- 


crepancy. Here is where Professor McGarvey stated: 
“T believe both,” when asked by the author.) 

The fact that Ezekiel’s ideal temple makes the ex- 
istence of slender turrets, like those of Paphos, on each 
side of the portal probable. 

Another feature of Solomon’s temple is exactly repro- 
duced at Paphos. On each side of the door the coin 
shows a fantastic pillar standing free. Solomon erected 
two such pillars of bronze, eighteen cubits high (1 Kings 
7: 15), with capitals of lily-work—or adorned with lotus 
flowers, like the Phoenician capital. 

Such twin pillars, or stelac, in stone are of constant 
occurrence in Phcenician sacred art (but the descrip- 
tion in Kings is two pillars “in the porch’). 

Both the oracle and the outer walls had folding doors 
(the outer doors “each had two leaves’’). 

Second and third temples’ inner door was replaced by 
a veil also, one before the outer door (Mal. 1: 10. See 
2 Chron. 3: 14). We know, however, that the kings of 
Judah made from time to time considerable changes in 


and about the temple. 
TEMPLE 


(McClintock and Strong Encyclopedia, Vol. X. 2 Sam. 
7: 11-13; 1 Chron. 17: 1-14; 1 Kings 5; 1 Chron. 22.) 


Commenced May, B. C. 1010. Seven years in build- 
ing (Josephus Ant., 8: 2). Letters between Solomon and 
Hiram existed. He says “white stone.” Timbers joined 
with iron clamps. 

2 Kings 23: 4-l8—remove altar of idols that were 
on the top (floor) of the upper chamber. 


There was a treasury in the temple. Precious metals 
kept for the maintenance of public worship. 

Destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar B. C. 588. Josephus 
says building stood 470, and Rufuns 370, vs. 415, and 
called the first house. 

P. 254. The tabernacle was unquestionably the pat- 
tern, in all its essential features, of the temple. 

House separated from oracle by partition—a large 
opening which was closed by a suspended curtain. 

Josephus says the stories of chambers were each 
twenty cubits high. Kings says five cubits. (Probably 
reached twenty cubits to the floor of the upper house.— 
LEwIs. ) 


P. 255. From 1 Kings 6: 8: “From this description | 


it may be inferred that the door to the middle chamber 
was from without.” (?) Architects suppose it from 
within, which arrangement seems to be ‘against the 
general aim of impressing Israel with sacred awe of 
their sanctuary. 

Windows served as vents—light from within ob- 
tained by candlesticks. 

Entrance to oracle, six cubits (Quo. Ezekiel). 

Partition partly consisted of an “opus riticulatum,” 
so incense could spread from Holy to Most Holy Place. 
(Explain 1 Kings 6: 21.) 

In oracle only the ark. In the house there were ten 
golden candlesticks and altar of incense. 

Modern reconstruction: “We have little more than a 
few fragmentary notices, which are quite insufficient 
to enable us to make out a correct architectural represen- 
tation of it, or even to arrive at a very definite idea of 


many things belonging to its complicated structure and 
arrangement.” 
All attempts that have been made have utterly failed, 
and for the most part proceeded on wrong principles. 
That the style of architecture was Greco-Roman is 
quite groundless—like Escurial in Spain. Of various 
other writings, they are now of comparatively little use 


(Illustrations). 
NOTES 


Ground plan by Keil: walls, ill proportioned, show no 
winding stair; porch standing out beyond building and 
smaller; and two pillars still further front; style Egyp- 
tian not good. 1 Kings 6 does not agree. 

Ground plan by Ferguson similar to this; nethermost 
chambers not square, but doors and windows like these. 
Spiral stairs in middle chamber, also in porch; two rows 
of columns throughout the length of house, not noted 
in Bible. 

Plan by Rev. T. O. Paine is entirely unscriptural. 

Model by Sir Newbury—a medley, at Northfield, 
Mass. 

Hiram (the widow’s son), of the camp of Dan 
(2 Chron. 2: 14); son of a widow of the tribe of Naphtali, 
whose father was a man of Tyre (1 Kings 7: 13, 14); 
a worker in brass. See 1 Kings 5: 18. 

Did not design the temple, but the metal work for it 
(1 Kings 7: 40-45). 

He also wrought the gold and silver utensils, though 
the credit is given to Solomon (1 Kings 7: 48). 

David had also made and dedicated much of the 


metal service (1 Kings 7: 51), and placed it in the treas- 
uries “in the house of Jehovah.” 

Probably all of the vessels from the tabernacle which 
were suitable for use under the new conditions were 
transferred for use in the temple. Hiram “to be with 
the skilled men with me in Judah and in Jerusalem” 
(Vien. 

TEMPLE 


(Chambers’ Encyclopedia, Vol. X.) 


The temple at Jerusalem has quite an exceptional in- 
terest for us. 

The temple of Solomon replaced the temporary sanc- 
tuary, and in like manner consisted of a chamber to con- 
tain the ark, and a court in front which was a common 
type of ancient temples—especially in Phcoenicia—save 
that in them the place of the ark was taken by a sacred 
pillar or image. 

It was therefore natural that the Hebrew king, whose 
own subjects were unskilled in architecture, should send 
to Hiram for architects and workmen, and that the plan 
of decoration of the new sanctuary closely followed the 
Pheenician models (2 Chron. 11: 13, 14). See previous 
page. | 

The house, as was often the case in greater temples, 
consisted of two divisions, the oracle, or chamber of the 
ark, and an ante-chamber, in which stood the table of 
shewbread (2 Chron. 4:8). Ten candlesticks of gold, 
and other articles of sacred furniture—the former was a 
cube of 20 cubits, and the ante-chamber same breadth, 
and was 40 cubits long and 30 cubits high. In front of 


this again was a portico 10 cubits deep; both oracle and 
outer chamber had folding doors. 

The motif for the wall ornament being the Phcenician © 
cherub, and palm-tree. The two cherubs with out- 
stretched wings stood in the oracle and formed a sort of 
baldachin over the ark. 

The roof was probably high pitched and supported on 
wooden pillars (1 Kings 10:12). There were windows 
in the gables or in a sort of clere-story that was above 
the triple tier of small chambers, by which the main 
building was encased on all sides but the front. 

Of the facade, we have no account, but perhaps we 
may conclude from the description of Ezekiel 5 (ideal— 
40: 14) that portion was adorned with the slender tur- 
ret like those shown on representations of the temple at 
Paphos. In front of the porch stood two pillars of 
bronze eighteen cubits high, with lotus-shaped capitals, 
similar to Paphos. The same feature reappears in other 
temples. 

The temple of Zerubbabel, completed 516 B. C. 
(Ezra 6: 3), and exceeded the old in magnitude. Breadth 
and height doubtful, in view of Hag. 2: 3. 

In course of time a multitude of subordinate build- 
ings appeared, grew up around the house, in accordance 
with the requirements of the more elaborate priestly 
ritual. } 

On the north and south, and some claim on the west 
side (see Kings), was a series of chambers in three sto- 
ries for the use of the priests. The walls grew thinner 
with each floor, so that the upper chambers were largest. 

On one side was an entrance from which a winding 
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staircase led to the upper floors. They correspond to 
the numerous smaller chambers in every Egyptian tem- 
ple. There are many theories as to the origin of the 
plan. Some hold it distinctively Hebrew, based on the 
plan of the tabernacle of the wilderness period (see 
Scriptures). 

It is more likely that the historian formed his idea of 
the tabernacle and the worship in the desert from obser- 
vation of Solomon’s temple, just as it formed the basis 
of Ezekiel’s ideal temple. 

Others think it was of foreign origin, and there are 
many strong arguments in favor of this view, but they 
disagree as to the nation from which it came; the thing 
common to this and Assyrian was the mixture of 
stone, wood and metals, same as found in Egyptian 
temples. 

It is very natural to suppose that the Tyrian skilled 
workmen must have contributed a great deal to the 
plan of the building—this is not only a supposition; 
there are many points of resemblance; Solomon’s and 
those of Phcenicia, particularly Byblos and Paphos, the 
gates, groves, colonnades, enormous molten sea, huge 
pillars in front, unique in their shape, but as to position 
they served, apparently the same functions as the obe- 
lisks: had they been the same shape, there would be 
as little doubt as to their Egyptian origin. 

But it is quite likely that the northern Semites, though 
imitating their southern neighbors, showed their in- 
dividuality in modifying their form—clearly a Phe- 
nician modification. 

As to cherubs they remind us of the winged sun- 


disk of the sacred bark. The custom of decorating 
walls with men, beasts and trees very common, to make 
war victories immortal. Finally the presence of nu- 
merous small chambers betrays Egyptian architecture, 
though insignificant compared with shrines of other 
Oriental nations. 

The temple of Solomon was magnificent enough 
for Israel. 


HISTORY OF ART IN CHALDEA AND ASSYRIA 


Says of Solomon’s temple (678): “It was not Egyp- 
tian, but Assyrian, though no temple exhumed throws 
light upon the problem. From buildings at Persepolis 
may be deduced its style, as they were nearly contem- 
porary. Also buildings at Nineveh. 

The gold and silver alone estimated at two or three 
billion dollars’ worth. Built in 1012 B. C. Materials cut 
per plan at a distance and laid in place without the 
sound of hammer or other iron tool. 

It was double the dimensions of the tabernacle, ex- 
actly. It glittered in the morning sun, exterior (crest- 
ing) plated with gold. 

“The golden altar”—altar of incense—was of cedar, 
overlaid with gold. : 

Ezra 6:3, 4 520 B. C. Rebuild. Foundation 
strong. Height, threescore cubits; breadth, threescore 
cubits. 

Three rows of great stones and a row of new tim- 
ber—decree by Darius (1 Kings 6: 36; Ezra 5: 8; 6: 4): 
“I, Darius, have made a decree; let it be done with 
Speedin 


BIBLICAL WORLD 
(Schmidt.) 


The following statements about the temple built 
by Solomon. 

It was opposite the Mount of Olives. The plateau 
was made by cutting off protruding points and fill- 
ing up deep cavities. Part of the stone came from 
“the royal caverns” on the slope, but the bulk of ma- 
terials was from the Lebanons. Hewn stone, cedar, 
cypress and sandalwood. (He shows the model of 
Baurat Schick with his article.) Bronze and brass, 
too, were used—Israelites being unskilled, Phoenician 
workmen were employed. (See Josephus Ant., Vol. IL., 
p. 145, Sec. 4.) 

Biblical data not enough to accurately reproduce 
the appearances of the temple and its arrangement. 

But many statements are made which clearly indicate 
that the foreign artisans who had charge of the work 
introduced many distinctive features of the temples of 
their own land. (If this is the case, where was David’s 
inspiration and authority?) And as Phcenician was 
simply a modification of Egyptian architecture— 
together with the Bible account it is possible to 
get a general idea of the arrangement and furnish- 
ings of the temple of Solomon (?)—the building itself, 
like most of the Oriental temples, faced the rising 
sun. 

So, approaching, we come first to the lower court, ac- 
cessible through numerous gateways. A quadrangle en- 
closed by colonnades. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
(Schaff and Hertzog. Temple at Jerusalem—Solomon. ) 


David, when inhabiting his house of cedar, meditated 
a design of building a temple in which the ark of God 
might be placed (2 Samuel 7; 1 Chronicles 28; 17: 1). 
In this he was discouraged by the prophet Nathan, but 
was promised at the same time that his son and suc- 
cessor shall build a house unto the Lord. 

While David was prohibited from building, he never- 
theless made preparations: he was author, while his son 
merely executed the design. 

Four hundred and eighty years after exodus. Fourth 
year Solomon’sireion, br toes 

In construction the temple was mainly built after 
the pattern of the tabernacle, since it was only to be 
the enlarged and fixed dwelling-place of the Lord. 

The floor beams of cedar throughout, and boarded 
with planks of fir (1 Kings 6: 15). 

At entrance were two columns twenty-three cubits 
high. 

Temple was also surrounded by a triple story of 
chambers, each of which was five cubits high. 

The difference of breadth of stories arose from the 
circumstance that the external walls of the temple were 
made to recede eight cubits after an elevation of “five 
feet”—so that the scarcement in the wall of the temple 
gave a firm support to the beams which supported the 
second story without being inserted into the wall of the 
sanctuary. The entrance to these stories was from with- 
out. Windows served chiefly for ventilation, since the 


light within the temple was obtained from the sacred 
candlesticks. 

The temple was wainscotted with cedar, which was 
covered with gold. The boards within the temple were 
ornamented by beautiful carvings of cherubim, palms 
and flowers. 

The doors of the oracle were of olive-tree, but the 
doors of the outer temple had posts of olive-tree and 
leaves of fir—both doors from outside and into Holy 
of Holies had folding leaves, the aperture being closed 
by suspended curtain. 

The lintel and sidepost of the oracle seemed to 
have circumscribed a space which contained one-fifth of 
the whole area of the partition—and the posts of the 
door of the temple one-fourth area of the wall in which 
they were placed. Within the Holy Place stood ten 
golden candlesticks, and the altar of incense, and a 
table for the shewbread (2 Chron. 4: 8). 

Courts were paved. Ezekiel saw “a new temple” 
in a vision. 

(The foregoing description is nearest Biblical.) 


NOTES 
(On Schick’s Model of Temple at Harvard University.) 


In the Semitic Museum at Quincy Street, Cambridge, 
are placed under glass two elaborate models, one of 
Herod’s, of which is said: “Dr. Baurat Schick’s model of 
the temple of Herod at Jerusalem: The restoration is 
the result of much reading, patience, observation and 
skill.” While it gives an imperfect picture of the temple, 
it can not, of course, lay claim to accuracy in detail. It 


is but one of the most elaborate of numerous attempts 
at restoration of the temple, none of which can be more 
than partially successful. 

The temple having perished A. D. 70, the use of such 
models is in their aid to the imagination. 

Note.—Most of the roofs are either flat or very low 
pitch. Its elevations are a series of pilasters with base 
and cap—in three tiers, separated by horizontal bands or 
molded girts. 

The pillars are not approximately those of Solomon’s, 
nor are the dimensions of the windows and doors. There 
is an exterior gallery above the side chambers, in the 
clerestory above. The west gable is represented with 
tiers of arches, and an attic deck above, with windows 
north and south. 

It is almost identical with the model just described; 
the roof, however, is hipped. It rises without base, or 
underpinning, directly from the paved terrace five sto- 
ries to the roof. Three tiers of pilasters, in colors, to the 
roof. The windows are arched, and there is an entrance 
door at the north wall as well as at the south wall. The 
pillars do not conform to the description in the Book 
of Kings, either position, design, measure or cap. 


NOTES FROM EDERSHEIM 
(The temple at the time of Christ.) 


The musical instruments used by the Levites were 
deposited in two rooms under the Court of the Israelites, 
to which access was from the Court of the Women. 

“Once in seven years the Most Holy Place was in- 
spected by the high priest through the opening made 
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from the room above; if repairs were required, 
the workmen were let down through the ceiling in a 
cage, SO as not to see anything but what they were to 
work at.” 

The Holy House itself was built on immnese founda- 
tions of solid blocks of white marble covered with gold, 
each block measuring 67¥2x9 inches, according to 
Josephus. 

Mounting by a flight of twelve steps to the porch. 
A wooden partition separated the Holy from the Most 
Holy Place. 

Other Data: 

Psalm 84. “How amiable are thy tabernacles,” etc. 

Job 12. Wisdom (Ezekiel). Temple vision. 

“Door to the middle chamber was on the right side of 
the house” (Kings). 

Use of the chambers (Ezek!) 42712) 13). “Holy. 
chambers where the priests that are near unto Jehovah 
shall eat the most holy things”—the meat-offering, the 
sin-offering and the trespass-offering. 

Decoration (Ezek. 41: 18). “All the walls within and 
without (the oracle—decorated) a palm-tree was be- 
tween cherub and cherub and every cherub had two 
faces—the face of a man and the face of a young lion— 
throughout the house roundabout;” also on the doors 
E25); 

The high priests and the chief priests were divided 
by David.—McGarvey. 

The scribes—official copyists of the Scriptures. 


THE CHARTS 
(Reduced from drawings 30” x 22".) 


== PERE are submitted ten carefully prepared 
i Kael drawings to prove the texts given in the Bible, 
Ree i]| relative to the temple of Solomon as it is gen- 
Sia PS erally named, although his father, King Da- 
vid, prepared the plans and the specifications and made 
the first and greatest offering toward its construction. 
CHART I.—By the author, copied and enlarged from 

a very small and indefinite cut found in the Jewish En- 
cyclopedia, and prepared by Stade, without criticism, 
but used as reasonably correct, but the portions con- 
taining the house are arranged by the author. Note, 


in the general plan, the three levels connected by steps; 


the highest is that containing the house; the whole is 
incomplete—only two entrances are shown. 

CuHart II. gives details, with accurate measure- 
ments and the position of the several fixtures with ref- 
erence to the house within the three-cubit-high enclo- 
sure of the terraced Court of the Priests, and their di- 
mensions as given in the sacred writings. 

Note the symmetry—the two squares—the center 
of the west in the center of the oracle; the center of 
the east, the altar By O;} 

Cuart II].—The accurately measured plan of the 
first floor of the temple itseli—measurements are the 
actual areas as given in the text of the three main 
divisions—porch, house, oracle, with the thirty cham- 
bers, or, more accurately, divisions, roundabout the 
two main divisions. ‘The middle chambers” on the 


north and south walls were occupied by the wind- 
ing stairs; therefore there were really but twenty-eight 
on each floor, a multiple of sacred numbers, 4x 7. 

These stairs as well as the chambers were within 
the thickness of the walls of the house—‘“in the space 
that was left.” Hence the wall was five cubits in thick- 
ness, but so divided as to permit with accuracy the 
five-cubits-square chambers, thus, the exterior, three, 
“the walls of the court” or house, two cubits, and the 
partitions (“‘withes”) between them by their closeness, 
one cubit; any variation of this would not meet the 
dimension of the rooms or divisions. This is very in- 
teresting and a proof of the Scriptural dimensions of 
every part. It develops the only true answer to the 
Bible statement, and the author deems it correct, the 
symmetry being remarkable. 

Here, as elsewhere, the walls should show pure 
white, which, for convenience, show a tint of gray. The 
“boards” of furring of cedar are indicated, the pillars 
brass, the fixtures gold, but whole floor of the house 
and oracle were pure gold. The floor divisions are a 
design in squares and multiples of squares, though not 
with authority. 

“The door to the middle chamber is on the right 
(south) of the house.” 

CuHart IV.—Shows the author’s conception of the 
upper house, the description of which is extremely 
vague, and its use a mystery, merely hinted at. It is 
required because the oracle was but twenty cubits high, 
while the house was thirty, so that its dimensions were 
exactly the floor area of the oracle, and not of the tem- 


ple, as indicated by the text and the Jewish historian. 
Its height, therefore, is ten cubits, and the roof is one 
with that of the house. 

Its divisions, as the author conceived them, are two 
rooms east, flanking the porch used to house the gold 
and silver treasures of the temple service. Behind 
them, along the north and south walls, are the galleries, 
through which the upper part of the house is lighted by 
windows in the outer walls and flat arches at the inner 
walls, including those at the stairways, so that the 
house was beautifully lighted. Here, of course, when 
the stairs reach the upper floor, the pier ceases, and 
this part of the gallery is lighted exactly the same as 
the rest. 

West of the galleries, therefore, is the upper house 
with its ante-rooms usually accompanying, if instruc- 
tion in the orders of the priests’ service or in music—an 
assembly for the priests in the service—was its object 
(1 Chron. 23: 27. ,Capacity, 250 people). 

Cuart V.—Shows the south elevation, including 
“the door to the middle chamber.” Note the charming 
proportion and symmetry, the white stone walls and the 
golden cresting or crown. 

Cuart VI.—Front elevation, showing dimensions of 
the front door at the porch. The proportion and size of 
the brass pillars in the porch and their relation to the 
building itself. the underpinning and the twelve steps 
to the porch floor are assumed, and not mentioned in the 
Scripture. 

At the left, a cross-section through the house por- 
tion at the “door to the middle chamber” and the wind- 


ing stairs at the right, and on the left through the se- 
ries of chambers, looking from the oracle to the east, and 
the construction of each part, and of roof timbers. 
Cuart VII.—Longitudinal section of the same show- 
ing constructions of chambers, oracle, upper house, house 
and porch—note the lighting of the house through large 


openings in the upper part, doors opening in other parts, 


and great beams of cedar of the ceilings and roof. 

Cuart VIII.—Interior perspective of the house 
facing the oracle, and doors. The veil is omitted, but 
the canopy which sustained the veil is shown, and, ac- 
cording to this study, was about eighteen feet from the 
floor, being determined by the rest of the construction. 
This is all except the measurements of the door and 
ceiling, strictly design, using only decorations given in 
the Scriptures. Four of the ten golden tables are shown 
also in the altar of incense; proportions correct. 

Cuart IX.—Shows same features as applied to the 
oracle and upper house. Note the construction of the 
“wall of the inner court,” which continued three sides 
of the oracle. ‘The three rows of hewn stone and one 
row of cedar beams.” 

CHart X.—Is a true perspective, according to di- 
mensions. Its relative size is shown by the figures of 
several priests. The original drawing was colored, 
showing the gold cresting and the polished brass pillars 
(but ’twas unfortunate, and gives a wrong impression, 
in the photographic reproduction). The elevations show 
these much clearer. 

The smallness of the reproduction precluded any 
attempts at accurate tracing of the measurements—open 


on the original drawings. The author thinks the finish 
of the chambers and the galleries and treasuries was 
marbles and “precious stones for beauty”—either as tiles 
or mosaic—in sacred forms and figures. 

CuHart XI. includes an indication of “a quadrangular 
building with great and broad cloisters” not indicated 
in the Bible, but Josephus and the Masonic Fraternity 
hold such tradition—the latter state a definite number 
of columns, etc. The author thinks this must have de- 
veloped later; has not attempted, therefore, to work it 
out, which he could, if reasonably sure of its truth at 
the time of the construction. 


COMPARATIVE VALUATIONS 


ENGLISH BIBLE. 


£5,475—=$26,608 


AVERAGE. 
$30,375 


J OSEPHUS. 


£6,048=$29,454 


Gold Talent 


£7,200=$35,064 


Silver Talent | £ 375=$ 1,826 | £ 450=—$ 2,191 | £ 342=$ 1,670 $ 1,896 
Gold Shekel | s 44=$ 9.90 | s 48=$ 10.80 | s 36.3=$ 7.92 $ 9.54 


Silver Shekel Ss 3—$ 0.68 S 2.33=—$ 0.53 


COMPARATIVE MEASURES OF CUBITS 


ScRIPTURE.| HEBREW. | JOSEPHUS. GRECIAN. 


Cubit 21.9888/’ 


AVERAGE. 


Span 10.944 ” 
Palm 
7 gal. 3 qts.| Brazen Lavers 40310 gals. 
Setter chasis | NE 
J OSEPHUS. 4 gal. 3 qts.| Brazen Sea 3,000—23,250 gals. 


The exodus, B. OC. 1491. 

David removes the ark to Zion, B. C. 1044. 
Solomon’s temple built B. C. 1012. 
Solomon’s temple dedicated, B. ©, 1004. 
Solomon’s temple destroyed, B. C. 586. 
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VOLUNTEER STATEMENTS OF REVIEWERS AFTER TWO WEEKS STUDY OF ORIGINAL DRAWINGS 


From Pror. WILLIAM R. Ware, 
Formerly of Dept of Architecture, Mass. Inst. Technology, and also Columbia University. 


**T shall be about again and review your drawings of the temple built by Solomon. 
But it would take the wisdom of Solomon, apparently, to find its true valuation from 
the Scripture account. It is therefore surprising that you should get such good results, 
working merely from description, for the descriptions of the unprofessional writers don’t 
generally hang together.’’ 

(Then, after a week of critical examination of drawings and text.) 

**Tt looks as if nobody had ever gone into this matter as carefully and as thoroughly as 
you have done—or likely to... . I should think it would make an interesting book, and 
one that, as they say, no library should be without.’* 


FroM FREDERIC E. MANSON, 
83, A. A. S. R. F. M., Williamsport, Pa. 


‘*T am returning the MSS. and drawings of Solomon’s temple, . .. assuring you they 
have been of deep interest. . . . Indisputably the Bible description has been followed 
in every detail; indeed, more completely than in any other undertaking of the kind.’’ 


From A Letter or Pror. M. G. Kyuzt, D.D., LL.D., 
Newburg Professor of Biblical Theology and Archeology, Xenia, O. 


‘*Your temple plans were received in good time, but I had not the time to open 
and examine your work until a few days ago. ~ 

‘*This set of plans is the work of an American architect trained, I have no doubt, 
thoroughly in his art and a master of its theory in Western practice, but as one who 
has not actual experience in the Orient, your work on the temple, an Oriental building, 
lacks the Oriental tone. I have no doubt that architecturally your work is almost above 
criticism, but, practically, an Oriental would think it an American building. You are 
quite at liberty to reject my opinion.’’ 


From Ervin 8. Huspard, P. M. Hiram Lopce No. 10, F. & A. M., 
Architect, M. I. Technology Alumnus, Washington, D. C, 


‘Your drawings of King Solomon’s temple and description of the same were duly 
received, and I have been greatly pleased with them, and have studied them very care- 
fully and gained considerable information. There can be no criticism made of most 
of the things the Masons expect to find in the construction of the temple, for they go to the 
same source as you do—the Bible... .I had thought of the temple as a building on the 
order of the Greek temples, which came later, for at the dedication of the temple they 
were dazzled by the rays of the morning sun upon its roof, but a cresting, as you 
have shown, would, no doubt, prove to be equally effective, and I am willing to accept 
your version as nearer the truth. 

‘‘The brazen pillars frequently referred to are all right and correct in size and name, 
for the Bible describes them accurately. ... We are also taught that a flight of winding 
stairs, consisting of three, five and seven steps, led to the middle chamber, and you have 
shown the three steps at the end of the Court of Priests. 


‘¢We say ‘Holiness to the Lord’ instead of ‘Holy to the Lord’ (Am. Rev. Ver.). [The 
temple itself was holy to the Lord.—Lrwis. | 

‘‘Reference is made in two or three places to a quadrangle enclosed by colonnades. 
So this may be a clue to the columns and pilasters of marble, all hewn from the finest 
Parian marble. I would suggest that the sixth and seventh chapters of 1 Kings be 
printed in the book as a readier reference in comparing the text with the illustrations. 
All these drawings have interested me most mightily, and this year I have the honor to 
be president of the Anointed High Priests’ Association, to which only High Priests 
of the Chapters are eligible.’’ (Later) ‘‘I have often wondered about the status of 
your temple studies, and, if possible, I hope to get one to put in my library.’’ (Died 1921.) 


From Pror. Grorce E. Gay, 
Principal of High School, Malden, Mass. 


‘‘T have just completed an examination of your studies of Solomon’s temple. I do 
not know which I admire the most—the temple, the wonderful sketches and draw- 
ings, or the remarkable patience, skill and zeal which the studies show. I thank you 
for the pleasure you have given me, and wish that your work might find early publication 
that many others may have the same pleasure.’’ 


From Ernest 8. BUTLER, 
Banker, Bible Student, Teacher Men’s Bible Class. 


*“T was very greatly interested in examining your very excellent drawings and model 
of the Hebrew tabernacle. It has meant a long and arduous research on your part to 
have perfected these plans-on such an accurate basis, tallying, as they do, fully with 
the Old Testament descriptions and dimensions of the tabernacle and its pertinances. 
Although not having made an exhaustive study of it, as you have, after careful reading 
of the statements in the Old Testament, there is no doubt in my mind but what you have 
made your drawings and model faithfully and accurately. . . . You have also rendered 
a distinct service to any and all who are interested in Old Testament law, and I should 
think such a result of your work would be of particular interest to any publisher of 
religious books and maps.’’ 


From Pror. F. D. KERSHNER, 
Drake University, Des Moines, Ia. 


‘*T have just finished a careful study of your manuscript and diagrams of the house 
which King Solomon built for Jehovah, and wish to say that I have been very much im- 
pressed with the work you have done. 

‘‘Tt is my judgment that you have furnished the best analysis of the temple situation 
which is now in existence. 

‘‘As a teacher of the Old Testament, I learned long ago how difficult it is to convey a 
clear and definite impression with regard to the construction to the mind of the average 
student. Your own conclusions tally with the impression which my study gave me concern- 
ing the structure, and there are a number of points which you have cleared up which 
were not clear before. ...I wish very much that the net results of your work could be put 
in a little more popular form for ordinary reading and study. .. . You have finished the 


hard part of the problem in working out the plans, and the only thing which needs to be 
added is to put your material into popular form. . . . Permit me to say that I regard 
them as exceedingly valuable, and I feel that if you had accomplished nothing else in life 
than the work which you have done upon the tabernacle and temple, you should feel that 
you have made a definite contribution to the world’s progress. At some time or other your 


work will become known and will accomplish the purpose you intended when you pre 
pared it.’’ 


STATEMENT FROM Z, T. SWEENEY, 
Pres. Commission on Foreign Relations, A. C. M. Society, Columbus, Ind. 


‘*T have examined with much care the drawings and text of Solomon’s temple, pre- 
pared by G. Wilton Lewis. 

**T have examined them with my Bible open, and it affords me pleasure to say that for 
strict fidelity to the Biblical account, for architectural accuracy and for beauty in prepara- 
tion and structure, I have never seen so able a work upon the subject. It seems to me to be 
the last word upon that wonderful structure built by King Solomon. The drawings are 
greatly illuminated in the text by quotations from some of the most reliable authorities 
upon the subject. 

‘*This book should be in the library of every minister of the gospel, and I hope to 
possess the first copy that comes from the press.’’ 


From Cuarres H. Moss, D.D., 
Minister First Baptist Church, Malden, Mass. 


‘‘The original work done by G. Wilton Lewis, architect, in drawing out the plans 
and furnishings of the ancient Jewish tabernacle and arranging the Scriptures that 
describe it, shows a degree of patience, skill and oversight that can not fail to win the 
respect and even the admiration of all students of ecclesiastical history. 

‘‘To go over these plans and details with care will prove of great interest to the 
thoughtful lovers of the Bible. I am glad to express this appreciation of a fine piece of 
work, intelligently conceived and admirably executed.’’ 


From Pror. GeorceE E. Gay, 
Principal of High School, and Many Years Bible-class Teacher, Malden, Mass. 


‘‘T thank you for the opportunity to examine your beautiful studies of the Hebrew taber- 
nacle. I am very much interested in them, and enjoyed them. . .. Now, I am not an 
expert in tabernacle making, and have only a limited knowledge of ‘the mistakes of 
Moses,’ but I venture the assertion that you have reproduced the Tabernacle of the 
Testimony more accurately than any other man, and that Moses made no mistakes in 
building it. . . . I hope that your studies may be available through publication for the 
use of all Bible students. ’’ 
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A perspective of the complete temple and courts can not be made from the Bible data. But the house itself sustains every Bible premise, and stands unique 
} among 


published sketches, models and descriptions. 
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